30   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
"That I buyed in Bad Warmbrunn. The German man there in store tell me you live here. And I came running—very quickly . . ."
He held the photo out to Hauptmann.
"You sign it?" he asked, with the begging look of a child. "Those at home in Leningrad shall believe me, that I know you, great, old, so dear gentleman.1" And he kissed the old man's hand and left.
Major Kalashnikov also appeared at Wiesenstein. Accompanying him was the provisional burgomaster of Agnetendorf.
The conversation was of a different sort. The Major was a soldier and a politician. His instructions were to protect Hauptmann and to provide for him as well as possible. Since he, also, knew German tolerably well (if he wanted to, and he wanted to only if the conversation promised to be pleasant), he had appeared without an interpreter.
"You will get bread, enough bread for everyone," he said. "Bread is always good for hunger. The farmers of these village will give milk and butter. Understand?" he asked the burgomaster, who was sitting at a suitable distance behind him and to one side. "Yes, sir\" cried the latter in a military manner.
"Well, then," said the Comrade Major, good-naturedly. "And the house, big as a tsar's chateau, is reserved for Hauptmann alone. Understand? No one will enter it—not even our soldiers."
When he learned of the first visitor he was annoyed. "Curious, stupid people—you toss 'em all out ..." And he made the motions of taking a person by the collar to show Gerhart Hauptmann just what he meant.
The old man laughed. He was amused by the picture of himself taking a Red Army man, robust and armed, by the collar and tossing him out of the house. Then he said, "I like visitors, irrespective of nationality. That is—they must be human beings . . ."
The next foreign visitor to Wiesenstein was also a human being— the first Pole.
The attendant had become acquainted with him when visiting the district capital some time after the major's visit. Despite the promise of the Commandant's representative, food had not been delivered at first. The six people in Hauptmann's house were compelled to rely on the small-scale farmers of Agnetendorf, who produced very little food.
During this time the first Polish civilians had settled in the Riesen-gebirge. They had appeared like summer tourists at various farm houses and boarding houses.